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HE desire to become familiar with 
' the countenances of great men and 
women is one of the strongest 
, impulses of human nature. We 
<») delight in studying their faces and 
finding out what they “looked like.” 
We also feel that if we know what kind of lives 
they led we may understand more intimately how 
they would have had us interpret their works. 
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Realizing the above and, also, that this 
biographical information was difficult to obtain, 
since one was obliged to consult many books 
and lengthy articles to secure the main facts, 
we conceived the idea of publishing this Gallery 
in book form, believing that it was something 
which the teachers and students of the country 
would consider a necessary possession. 


The pictures have been selected with great 
care and are, we believe, the best representative 
portraits to be had. The material for the biog- 
raphies has been compiled by Mr. A. S. Garbett 
and has been extracted from innumerable sources 
of reference. Much of the information is new 
and cannot be found, even in some of the large 
musical encyclopedias. 


This series should become the most valua- 
ble books in the musician’s library. 


The biographies are arranged alphabetically. 


LUDVIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
(Bay’-to-ven.) 

BEETHOVEN was born at Bonn, De- 
cember 16, 1770. His father was at- 
tached to the orchestra of The Elector 
of Bonn, and proved a strict, even 
tyrannical, teacher of his son. Beetho- 
ven soon became attached to the Elec- 
tor’s musical household himself, and 
composed much music. He was fur- 
ther instructed by Pheffer, Van den 
Eeden, and Neefe. When on a visit to 
Vienna in 1787 Beethoven met Mozart, 
who prophesized that Beethoven would 
“make a noise in the world some day.” 
In 1792 Haydn passed through Bonn, 
and became acquainted with Beetho- 
ven’s compositions, It was probably 
upon the advice of Haydn that Beetho- 
ven was sent, by the Elector, to study 
at Vienna under Haydn. Beethoven 
and Haydn, however, were not al- 
together in sympathy, and Beethoven 
took the opportunity of breaking with 
Haydn when the latter went to Eng- 
land, and studied under Albrechtsber- 
ger. Prince and Princess Lichnow- 
ski, came to his assistance when the 
funds from Bonn ceased, and enabled 
him to devote himself to composition. 
In 1820 a disease manifested itself 
which afterwards developed into total 
deafness, rendering him taciturn and 
morose. He died in Vienna, March 26, 
1827. His composition, include nine 
symphonies for orchestra, thirty-eight 
piano sonatas, and much other cham- 
ber and orchestral work. He is con- 
sidered, by many, to be the greatest 
composer who ever lived. 
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VINCENZO BELLINI. 
(Bell-ge'-nee.) 

BELLIN: was born at Catania, Sicily, 
November 3, 1801, and died at Puteaux, 
near Paris, September 24, 1835. His 
musical education was in the hands of 
Zingarelli, at the Conservatory of 
Naples. The young composer wrote 
many now-forgotten instrumental and 
sacred works before turning his atten- 
tion to opera. His first opera was 
“Adelson e Sabrina,’ which was pro- 
duced at the Naples Conservatory in 
1825. This met with such success that 
Bellini composed “Bianco e Fernando,” 
which was produced at the San Carlo 
Theatre. After this he was invited to 
write an opera for production at La 
Scala, Milan. “I Puritani’ met with 
great approval, and was followed by 
other works of a similar nature, in- 
cluding the melodious “La Sonnam- 
bula.” His greatest stccess was 
“Norma,” which, with Malibran as 
prima donna, created a tremendous 
furore at La Scala. In 1833 Bellini 
went to Paris, where he was greatly 
admired. Unfortunately he was only 
able to write one opera—‘“I Puritani” 
—before his untimely death cut short 
what promised to be a great career. 
Critics of the period found fault with 
him for his meagre orchestration, but 
in his later operas he put more work- 
manship into his compositions, and 
“Norma” was a notable advance on its 
predecessors. He had the melodic gift 
so dear to the Italian heart. 
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HECTOR LOUIS BERLIOZ. 
(Bair’leo.) 

BERLIOZ was born near Grenoble, 
France, December 11, 1803, and died in 
Paris, March 9, 1869. He was sent to 
Paris to study medicine, but his love of 
music caused him to throw up his med- 
ical studies, and with them went his allow- 
ance. He earned a bare living by singing 
in the chorus of the Gymnase Dramatique. 
His unusual genius, accompanied by his 
own eccentricities early brought him into 
conflict with authority. He soon leit 
Reicha at the Conservatoire to join 
the new “romantic” school of composers. 
His first composition, a Mass, was a de- 
cided failure, but two overtures, and his 
symphonie phantastique, “Episode de la 
vie d’un artiste,’ showed great power. 
He now gave himself up to “program 
music” entirely. In 1826 he reéntered the 
conservatory, and in 1830 gained the 
Grand Prix de Rome by his cantata, 
Sardanapale. After spending a year and 
a half in Rome and Naples he returned 
to Paris with his overture to King Lear 
and a continuation of his symphonie 
phantastique. He now became a journal- 
ist and critic, and by his caustic, polem- 
ical writings became known throughout 
Europe, and gained the friendship of 
Liszt. A successful tour through Ger- 
many, in 1843, was followed by others 
through Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Rus- 
sia and England. His work is all dis- 
tinguished by its brilliantly original and 
masterly orchestration. His famous Ra- 
koczy March is perhaps the most familiar 
example. 


Hector Louis Berlioz 
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CHARLES AUGUSTE DE BERIOT. 
(Beh’-reeo.) 


De Bériot was born in Louvain, 
Belgium, February 20, 1802, and died at 
Louvain, April 8, 1870. He studied the 
violin under his guardian, Tiby, but in 
his nineteenth year he went to Paris, 
and, though he did not study with 
Viotti and Baillot, as reported, his work 
was supervised by them. He then went 
on tour, meeting with great success in 
London, Paris and the great music cen- 
ters of Europe. In 1836 he married 
Maria Malibran. After her death, in the 
same year, de Bériot lived in Brussels, 
playing little in public. Four years 
later, however, he went on tour in 
Germany, where he met and married 
Marie Huber. The death of Baillot 
took place in 1842, and his position as 
instructor at the Paris Conservatory 
was offered to de Bériot. The great 
violinist, however, rejected the offer, 
and in 1843 became chief violin instruc- 
tor at the Brussels Conservatory. On 
account of failing eyesight he retired in 
1852, and-in 1858 became totally blind. 
He published a great amount of violin 
music, including seven concertos and 
eleven airs varies, and much pedagcgic 
material. He founded the Franco- 
Belgian violin school of playing, and 
possessed wonderful technic. He fol- 
lowed the style of Pagannini rather 
than than of the French school, seek- 
ing brilliance of effect rather than 
purity of tone. 


DUDLEY BUCK. 

Duptery Buck was born of good New 
England stock at Hartford, Conn., 
March 0, 1839. He was originally 
intended for a commercial career, but a 
flute and a book on thorough-bass 
proved his undoing. At sixteen he 
owned a piano, a rare asset in those 
days. A few lessons enabled him to 
take a church position. At the age of 
nineteen he succeeded in persuading his 
parents to permit him to take up the 
study of music definitely. He went to 
Leipsic, studying at the Conservatory. 
under Hauptmann, Richter and Rietz, 
for theory, and for piano under Plaidy 
and Moscheles. After three years in 
Germany, he spent a year in Paris. 
Buck then returned to Hartford, where 
he established himself as a teacher and 
organist. Fifteen years of concert- 
organ recitals followed. In 1869 he 
went to Chicago -as organist at St. 
James,’ and lost many valuable manu- 
scripts in the fire. He then removed to 
Boston. In 1875 he acted as assistant 
conductor to Theodore Thomas at the 
Cincinnati Music Festival, and also at 
the last series of concerts in Central 
Park, New York. Mr. Buck made his 
home in Brooklyn, where he was 
organist at Holy Trinity Church, and 
conductor at the Apollo Club. In 1903 
he retired, and lived in Munich, Dresden 
and Brooklyn. As a composer, he has 
written with great success for the orches- 
tra, has produced many cantatas, and a 
great deal of admirable church music. 
He died October 5, 1909. 
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HAROLD BAUER. 
( Bower.) 

Harotp Bauer, who has won such dis- 
tinction as a pianist, was originally in- 
tended to be a violinist. His father was 
a German violinist and his mother an 
English woman. Harold Bauer was born 
in London, April 28, 1873, and early took 
up the study of the violin under the direc- 
tion of his father and Adolf Pollitzer. 
He made his début as a violinist in Lon- 
don in 1883, and for nine years toured 
England. In 1892, however, he went to 
Paris and studied the pianoforte under 
Paderewski for a year, though still main- 
taining his interest in the violin. During 
1893-4 he traveled all through Russia, 
giving piano recitals and concerts, after 
which he returned to. Paris. Further re- 
citals in the French capital brought him 
renown, and he almost immediately re- 
ceived engagements in France, Germany 
and Spain. His reputation was rapidly 
enhanced by these performances, and his 
field of operation extended through Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, England, 
Scandinavia and the United States. He 
has made many friends in this country 
and abroad by reason of his beautiful 
playing. Bauer is said to have wonderful 
technical ability and a remarkable gift for 
interpretation. He has a fund of musical 
imagination, and brings to his playing a 
remarkable capacity for entering into the 
spirit of the work in hand which proves 

itresistibly attractive to his audiences. 
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LILLIAN EVANS BLAUVELT. 
(Blaw’-velt.) 


Litt1an BLAUvELT was born at New 
York, Match "107910735 — Sher ds van 
American with a long line of Ameri- 
CAs a AcCeStOrs Or Dutch mot oim meter 
mother was Welsh. She began her 
career as a violinist at the age of 
cight, making her début at Steinway 
Hall, New York. At the age of fifteen 
she commenced studying singing at 
the New York Conservatory of Music 
under Jacques Bouhy. She studied 
further with him in Paris, on his re- 
turn to that city, and gained some ex- 
perience at miscellaneous Continental 
concerts. Her operatic début took 
place in Brussels, September. 12th, 
1891. Owing to ill-health she was 
obliged to cancel her operatic engage- 
ments and return to America. _She 
subsequently. concertized throughout 
the States and Canada, under various 
prominent conductors, and she went 
on tour with the Damrosch Orchestra 
in 1893. In 1898 she went to Italy to 
study the language, and subsequently 
appeared. in Verdi’s “Requiem” at 
Rome, taking the place of the soprano 
soloist, who was suddenly taken ill. 
Mme. Blauvelt acquitted herself excel- 
lently. She was commanded to sing be- 
fore Queen Margherita at the Quirinal 
during the visit. Her next appearance 
was in Munich, the same year, after 
which she appeared in London at the 
Queen’s Hall. She appeared in opera 
at Covent Garden for the first time 
in 1903, and acquitted herself with 
great success. 
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GEORGES BIZET. 


(Bee-zay’.) 

Born at Paris, October 25, 1838, Bizet 
eatly showed signs of extraordinary 
ability. He entered the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1848, where he remained 
until 1857, studying piano with Mar- 
montel, organ with Benoist, harmony 
with Zimmermann, and composition 
with Halévy, whose daughter he mar- 
ried in 1869. He won the coveted 
“Prix de Rome” in 1857, and proceeded 
to Italy. At intervals he sent —back 
examples of his work in composition 
of an elaborate nature, but neither then 
nor on his return to France did he 
succeed in winning favor at first. In 
fact he barely lived long enough to 
enjoy the fruits of his genius. His 
opera, “Les Pécheurs de Perles,” 
achieved a certain amount of success, 
but it was not until the production of 
“Carmen” that Bizet became famous. 
Three months after the production of 
“Carmen” he died, at Bougival, near 
Paris, June 3, 1875. His incidental 
music to Daudet’s play, “L’Arlésienne,” 
met with approval, and is now fre- 
quently heard at orchestral concerts in 
the form of a suite. His music pos- 
sesses great melodic charm, and Bizet 
had tremendous skill in producing 
“local color.” > “Carmen” is) full) of it 
and the whole score is impregnated 
with the warm glow of the South. He 
was greatly given to experimenting 
with his orchestra, and his works may 
be examined by orchestral students 
with great profit. 
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EMMA CALVE. 
(Cal-vay.) 

AuTnHoritiges differ as to the date and 
place of birth of Calvé, but according 
to Grove she was born at Madrid, in 
1864. She was a pupil of Marchesi and 
of Puget. Her first important appear- 
ance was at the Theatre Monnaie, in 
Brussels, September, 1882, where she 
made her début as Marguerite in 
“Faust.” Her first Paris appearance 
was as Bianca in Dubois’ “Aben 
Hamet,” at the Théatre Italien. De- 
cember 16, 1884. After a tour through 
Italy she again sang in Paris as Lelia 
in Bizet’s “Pécheurs des Perles,”’ in 1889. 
She also created the role of Santuzza, 
at the first production of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” in Paris, January 19, 1892, 
appearing later in che same year at 
Covent Garden, London, in this opera. 
It is, however, as Carmen that Calvé 
will be remembered, and few who were 
present will forget the indescribable 
sensation she created in New York 
when she made her first appearance in 
this rdle, December 20, 1893. She made 
her New York début as Santuzza a 
month previous to the “Carmen” pro- 
duction. She then toured the principal 
cities of Europe, meeting with uniform 
success wherever she went. Calvé did 
not appear in opera during the past 
season, but she toured America, giving 
many concerts to delighted audiences. 
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TERESA CARRENO. 
(Ka-ray-nyo) 

Mme, CarrENO was born in Caracas, 
Venezuela, December 22, 1853, and re- 
ceived her first music lessons from her 
father, at one time a Minister of Fi- 
nance. Quite early, however, she was 
brought to New York, where she stud- 
ied under L. M. Gottschalk. She also 
studied in Europe under Mathias, and 
Rubinstein. Her first public appearance 
was made at the age of nine at a 
charity concert at the Academy of 
Music in New York. She subsequently 
toured the States. Later she gave up 
piano playing for a time and adopted 
the opera stage. Her first appearance 
in this capacity was made in the part 
of the Queen in “Les Huguenots,” 
which she took up at four days’ notice 
to oblige Mapleson. In 1875 she be- 
came a member of a company under the 
direction of Maurice Strakosch. The 
company included Brignoli and Tagli- 
apietra. The latter subsequently be- 
came her husband after her separation 
from Emil Sauret. In 1892 she married 
Eugen D’Albert, from whom she parted 
three years afterwards. While tour- 
ing Venezuela with Tagliapietra’s com- 
pany, Mme. Carreno directed the per- 
formances for three weeks, dtting a 
quarrel between the regular conductor 
and the singers. In 1889, however, she 
resumed the concert stage, and ap- 
peared as a pianist. From that time 
her fame steadily increased, until now 
she has come to be regarded as unques- 
tionably among the front rank of the 
pianists of to-day. 
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GEORGE WHITFIELD CHAD- 
WICK. 


CwADWICK was born in Lowell, Mass., 
November 15, 1854. He first com- 
menced his serious studies in Boston, 
and was for a time head of the musical 
department of Olivet College, Michigan, 
but a year later went to Leipsic. In 
1877-78 he studied under Reinecke and 
Jadassohn, and during 1879 with Rhein- 
berger, in Munich. Soon after his re- 
turn to America he became conductor 
of the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. Deciding to remain in Boston, he 
became organist of the South Congrega- 
tional Church,and professor of harmony, 
composition and orchestration at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
of which he became musical director in 
1897. He still fills that post, and is in 
no small degree responsible for the 
high standard which that excellent in- 
stitution has maintained. In 1897 he 
received the honorary degree of M.A. 
from Yale University. Dr. Parker, the 
present Professor of Music at that uni- 
versity, was one of Chadwick’s pupils 
before going to Germany. Chadwick 
has won great distinction as a com- 
poser, and has written in all forms. 
Among them are three symphonies, six 
overtures, eight choral works with or- 
chestra, seven chamber pieces and 
many songs. For several years he was 
conductor of the annual music festivals 
at Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. Chadwick undoubtedly is one of the 
foremost musicians America has pro- 
duced, and his compositions show him 
to be a fine artist. 
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EUGEN D’ALBERT. 
(Dahl-bair.) 

Eugen D’Albert was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, April 10, 1864. His 
father was a well-known musician in 
that district, and was responsible for 
his son’s early training. Eugen then 
went to London, where he studied com- 
position under Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Prout and Stainer, and the pianoforte 
under Pauer. In 1881 he won the 
coveted Mendelssohn Scholarship, 
which entitled him to study abroad. He 
proceeded to Vienna, where Richter 
was his teacher. Richter recognized 
his talent, and sent him to Weimar, 
where he studied under Liszt. Liszt 
was much impressed with the young 
musician and dubbed him “the young 
Tausig,” on account of his remarkable 
technic. D’Albert is perhaps the only 
man who has vied with Bulow in per- 
forming the feat of playing five Bee- 
thoven sonatas in succession at a single 
Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic. How- 
ever, it is not only as a pianist that 
this brilliant musician has made his 
mark, but also as a composer. He has 
written a considerable amount of 
chamber music, and has not neglected 
the larger forms, having several operas 
to his credit, and also some orchestral 
works. The operas which have been 
attracting most attention at present are 
“Tiefland” and “Magda,” both of which 
have been recently produced in New 
York. 
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CLAUDE ACHILLE DEBUSSY. 
(Deh-bu’sy—bu as in début.) 

Desussy, the most talked about of all 
modern French composers, was born at 
St. Germaine-en-Laye, August 22, 1862. 
He was educated at the Paris Conserva- 
toire (con-sair-va-twahr), and on leaving 
the class of E. Guiraud obtained the 
Grand Prix (Grahn-Pree) de Rome in 
1884 with a cantata L’Enfant Prodigue. 
From Rome Debussy sent a setting of 
Rosetti’s “Blessed Damosel” for solo, 
female choir and orchestra, which was 
refused by the Section des Beaux Arts 
(Sec-zhion day bo’zarr) owing to its ex- 
treme modern tendencies. In spite of this 
rebuff, however, Debussy held to his 
opinions—which include the somewhat 
startling one that modern music should 
include no melody, which, he says, “is 
anti-lyric and powerless to express con- 
stant change of emotion or of life.’ His 
greatest success so far has been “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” (Pell-ay-ah ay May-lee- 
sahnd). This work, which is set to an 
adaption of Maeterlinck’s play, has created 
a most extraordinary amount of discus- 
sion, and-was first produced in Paris. 
April 30, 1902. The interest it aroused in 
Europe was equaled on its production at 
the Manhattan Opera House, in New 
York, February 19, 1909. Debussy un- 
doubtedly has the very highest gifts, and 
much may be expected of him in the 
future. He lives in Paris, where he is 
highly regarded by contemporary musi- 
cians, and his reputation as a composer 
is probably second only to that of Richard 
Strauss. 
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GAETANO DONIZETTI. 
(Don-i-zet'-ti.) 

DonizETTI was born November 29, 
1797, at Bergamo, where he died April 
8, 1848. After studying under a local 
teacher, Simon Meyer, he went to Bo- 
logna, 1815, and studied under Pilotti 
and Mattei. His first opera, “Enrico 
Conte,” was first produced at Venice 
in 1818. He fell easily under the influ- 
ence of Rossini, who was then in the 
zenith of his fame. Donizetti found a 
strenuous rival in Bellini, and from 
1822 to 1836 he wrote three or four 
operas a year. Naturally they lacked 
finish. His opera—“Marino Falieri,” 
Paris, 1835, was greatly overshadowed 
by the success of Bellini’s “Puritani,” 
and consequently Donizetti was obliged 
to put forth his greatest efforts in or- 
der to regain his lost prestige. “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” was the outcome, and 
the death of Bellini, which occurred 
shortly after, left him undisputed 
master of the stage. After the success 
of “Lucia,’ Donizetti was appointed 
professor of counterpoint at the Naples 
Conservatory. Piqued by the refusal 
of the censorship of Naples to permit 
the production of his “Poliuto,” Doni- 
zetti went to Paris. The comparative 
failure of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” and “La Favorita” drove him to 
Rome, Milan, Venice and, later, Vi- 
enna. During his last years he was 
subject to fits of melancholy, and he 
fell a victim to mental disorder. 
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EMMA EAMES. 
(Ames.) 

This distinguished American dra- 
matic soprano was born in Shanghai, 
China, August 13, 1867. At the age 
of five she went with her mother, a 
talented musician, to Bath, Maine. 
After learning the first principles of 
music from her mother she proceeded 
to Boston, where she studied under 
Miss Munger. From 1886 to 1888 she 
studied in Paris, singing under Mme. 
Marchesi and stage deportment under 
M.- Pluque. Owing to the intrigues 
which surround such business she had 
some difficulty in gaining a foothold 
on the French operatic stage, but 
eventually was cast for the role of 
Juliette at the Grand Opera in Gounod’s 
Romeo et Juliette, succeeding with 
great applause in a role previously sung 
by Adelina Patti. She remained in 
Paris for two more years, and then 
made her début in London, appearing 
at the Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden, in the part of Marguerite, in 
Gounod’s Faust. In October, 1891, she 
appeared for the first time in New 
York, and since then has been appear- 
ing regularly in New York and Lon- 
don during their respective seasons, 
with the exception of the season 
1892-3, when she appeared in Madrid, 
and the season 1895-6, when she was 
suffering from ill-health. 
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SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


ELGAR was born at Broadheath, near 
Worcester, England, June 2, 1857. His 
father was an organist, and also kept 
a music store in Worcester. Elgar’s 
training was almost entirely along self- 
help lines. He played the organ a 
little, studied the violin, and several 
wind instruments, helped at choral 
societies, conducted a band at a lunatic 
asylum, and wrote music for every 
combination of instruments he could 
think of. He once wrote a whole 
symphony in the style of Mozart by 
way of an exercise. In 1889 he married, 
and went to London. London, how- 
ever, was not ready for him, and a year 
later he was glad to return home and 
become a hum-drum organist. Never- 
theless his compositions began to at- 
tract attention at the Choral Festivals, 
“The Saga of Kane Olat? “ihe Black 
Knight,” “Banner of St. George,” and 
other works all fore-shadowed the suc- 
cess which was later to be achieved. 
The “Enigma” variations for orchestra, 
given by the Hallé Orchestra under the 
veteran Dr. Hans Richter, was the first 
work to attract continental attention. 
In 1900 came “The Dream of Geron- 
tius,’ and this remarkable composition 
firmly established Elgar’s reputation. 
“The Apostles’ followed, and “The 
Kingdom,” both part of an oratorial 
Trilogy, which is not yet complete. The 
recent production of his first symphony, 
has once more roused universal atten- 
tion. Elgar is without doubt the fore- 
uiost English composer since Purcell. 


GERALDINE FARRAR. 


GERALDINE FARRAR was born at Mel- 
rose, Mass., 1880. She is the daughter 
of Sidney Farrar, a well-known base-ball 
player. Her teachers were Emma 
Thursby and Lilli Lehmann. She made 
her operatic début at the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, during her nineteenth year, 
playing Marguerite in Gounod’s 
“Faust.” In 1906 she made her début 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York, which she under- 
took the rdle of Juliette in Gounod’s 
“Romeo et Juliette.” She made a great 
success and has, since that time, been 
a favorite with American opera-goers. 
Her most famous role is that of “Ma- 
dame Butterfly,’ and her portrayal of 
the unhappy heroine in Puccini’s mas- 
terpiece has never failed to make a 
great impression upon her audiences. 
She has also made occasional appear- 
ances on the concert stage, but owing 
to the fact of her being under contract 
to appear both at the Metropolitan in 
New York and at the Royal Opera in 
Berlin she has naturally little time for 
recital work. Few more gratifying in- 
stances of the success American girls 
are achieving at the present time 
occur to one. Miss Farrar possesses 
a beautiful voice, and has high histri- 
onic abilities, and she has well merited 
the success which has come to her so 
early in life. It will be interesting to 
note Miss Farrar’s future development 
Tetra st. 
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CHRISTOPH WILLIBALD (RIT- 
TER VON) GLUCK. 
(Glook.) 

GLuck was born July 2, 1714, at Weid- | 
enwang, in the Upper Palatinate, on the 
estate of Prince Lobkowitz, and died in 
Vienna, November 15, 1787. He learnt his 
first lessons, musical and otherwise, at the” 
Jesuit school of Kommatau. In 1732 he 
went to Prague and studied under Czerno- 

: horsky. In Vienna, 1736, he met Prince 
Melza at the Lobkowitz residence, who 
took him to Milan, where he studied fur- 
ther under Sammartini. At this period 
he wrote some half-dozen Italian operas, 
which were successful enough to win him 
an invitation to London. Here the justly 
contemptuous criticism of his work by 
Handel brought failure to him. However, 


he had sense enough to realize that Handel 


was right and set to work to improve his : 


methods. The operas of Rameau in Paris 
set Gluck thinking. In 1755 he established 
himself in Vienna. “Alceste” was the 
first opera written in accordance with his 
new theories, and the adverse criticisms 
it provoked drove him to Paris. Here 
the patronage of Marie Antoinette, a 
former pupil, served. to uphold. him 
against opposition, and with his “Iphigenia 
in Aulis,” “Orpheus and Eurydice” and 
“Armide” he finally won success. A bitter 
feud existed between Gluck and Piccini, 
and eventually both set the same opera 
libretto, “Iphigenia “in Tauris.” It re- 
sulfed in a complete victory for Gluck. 
“Ritter” is the title of nobility bestowed 
on Gluck. ; 
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LOUIS MOREAU GOTTSCHALK. 


GoTTSCHALK was born in New Orleans, 
May 28, 1829, and died December, 1869, 
at Rio de Janeiro. He was the son of 
an English scientist, his mother being 
a daughter of Count Antoine de Brusle, 
Governor of San Domingo. His family 
was well endowed with this world’s 
goods and young Gottschalk was early 
sent to Paris to study, where he be- 
came a pupil of Charles Hallé, Camille 
Stamaty and Maleden. Owing to finan- 
cial losses he was obliged to adopt 
music as a profession, and his first tour 
through Europe, in 1852, won him great 
recognition. He then returned to Amer- 
jca_and toured this country under the 
management of Max Strakosch. His 
remarkable technic and attractive per- 
sonality won him great success. He 
wrote a large amount of music not only 
for the piano, but also for the or- 
chestra; cantatas and operas on a very 
grand scale were also composed by 
him, though they did not achieve recog- 
nition. Among his pianoforte composi- 
tions, Lhe Dyine= oct’ sands she 
Last Hope” are still admired by many 
people. Gottschalk went West in 1853, 
and after appearing in San Francisco 
he went to South America. While it 
cannot be questioned that Gottschalk 
was a musician of the first rank he 
was not above sacrificing his art on the 
altar of public applause. His composi- 
tions show a great facility in the senti- 
mentally grandiose style. Some pos: 
sess great melodic charm, but by rea-~ 
son of their tack of deep musical 
thought they are not admired very 
much by some people. 
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CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 
(Goo-noh.) 

One of the most eminent of French 
sacred and dramatic composers, Gou- 
nod, was born in Paris, June 17, 1818, 
dying there on October 17, 1893. His 
father was a well-known painter and 
engraver; his mother was also very 
highly gifted, being much interested in 
musical, artistic and literary education. 
Gounod was sent early to the Lycée 
Saint-Louis. He was already a pro- 
ficient pianist. In 1836 he entered the 
Paris Conservatoire. Here he won the 
Second Prix de Rome in 1837, and the 
Grand Prix in 1830, which entitled him 
to study in Italy, whither he went. 


‘He also went to Vienna before finally 


returning to his beloved Paris. He de- 
voted himself to church work, and, in- 
deed all through his life he was pro- 
foundly moved by religious sentiment, 
and at times thought seriously of tak- 
ing holy orders. While always es- 
teemed by musicians, it was not until 
the production of Faust, in 1859, that 
real success came. During the Franco- 
German war he retired to London, 
where he resided somewhat unhappily, 
though he did some important work 
there. He returned to Paris in 1875. 
Probably no French composer has at- 
tained so wide a popularity as Gounod. 
His work is noteworthy for a loftiness 
of conception, and spiritual ecstacy 
alternating with sensuousness. 
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EDVARD GRIEG. 
(Greeg) 

GRIEG was born June 15, 1843, at Ber- 
gen, Norway, where he died, Septem- 
ber 4, 1907. His first instructor was 
his mother, a highly gifted musician. 
The influence of Ole Bull, the violinist, 
to whom the lad became passionately 
attached, was responsible for his being 
sent to Leipsic, 1858. He studied 
theory and composition under Reinecke, 
Hauptmann, Richter and Rietz, and pi- 
anoforte playing under Moscheles and 
Wendel. The Mendelssohnian influ- 
ences of the Conservatory were not 
too well suited to his romantic spirit, 
and it was not till his return to Nor- 
way that his true genius asserted it- 
self. Here his friendship with Nor- 
draak, a young Norwegian composer. 
did much to imbue him with the na- 
tional spirit of Norway. Gade, to 
whom Grieg often went for advice, 
used to complain that his music was 
“too Norwegian,” which, of course, de- 
lighted Grieg. The sympathetic ap- 
preciation of Liszt, whom he twice 
visited in Rome, and the growing ap- 
preciation of the outside world con- 
vinced him that he was right. A suc- 
cessful performance of his A Minor 
Piano Concerto at a Gewandhaus con- 
cert, under his direction in Leipsic, 
1879, and his concert tours firmly es- 
tablished him as a composer. As a 
composer of larger works he is best 
known perhaps by the incidental music 
to Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,’ from which 
the familiar suite is derived. 
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ALEXANDRE-FELIX GUILMANT. 
(Gee’-mongh) 

GUILMANT was born at Boulogne, 
March 12th, 1837, and received his 
first instructions on the organ from his 
father, who was organist at one of the 
big churches of that city. Lemmens 
was much impressed with the young 
organist’s playing and took him as a 
pupil. Guilmant was indefatigable at 
practicing, and read every book on mu- 
sic he could obtain. He became organ- 
ist at St. Nicholas’ Church, Boulogne, 
where he remained till he went to 
Rarisein 1878." Eis playane an) sthe 
French capital created a great sensa- 
tion and he was appointed organist at 
the Church of the Trinity in Paris, a 
post which he has retained till the 
present day. His playing was a mem- 
orable feature of the Paris Exhibition, 
1878. Guilmant has toured abroad 
many times, and has been cordially re- 
ceived in England. Italy, Russia and 
in America. As a composer he has 
written much for his instrument, and 
few organ recitals are considered com- 
plete which do not include one of his 
organ sonatas. “Marche Funébre et 
Chant Seraphique” and “Berceuse et 
Priere” are familiar to organists the 
world over. His music is polyphonic 
in style, though distinctly modern in 
character, and exhibits consummate 
knowledge of the instrument which le 
plays with such masterly skill. He has 
also composed a symphony for organ 
and orchestra. 
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CORNELIUS GURLITT-. 


GuRLITT was born at Altona, Prussia, 
February 10, 1820. For six years he 
studied under the father of Carl Rein- 
ecke, the famous head of the Leipsic 
Conservatory, with whom Gurlitt was 
class-mate. His first appearance in 
public took place during his seventeenth 
year, and the gratifying reception he 
obtained determined him to proceed to 
Copenhagen. Here he studied under 
Curlander, and Weyse, for organ, piano 
and composition, Here also he became 
acquainted with Niels W. Gade, and 
their friendship terminated only at the 
death of the Norwegian composer. In 
1842 Gurlitt settled in Hirschholm, near 
Copenhagen, where he resided for four 
years. From thence he went to Leip- 
sic, where Gade was then musical direc- 
tor to the Gewandhaus_ concerts. 
Thence he proceeded to Rome, where 
his brother, Louis Gurlitt, a  well- 
known painter, was then studying. 
Cornelius Gurlitt’s merits as a musician 
were readily recognized in that art cen- 
tre, and the papal academy “Di Santa 
Cecilia” nominated him an honorary 
member, and graduated him “Professor 
of Music” in 1855. While in Rome he 
studied painting with excellent results. 
On his return to Altona, the Duke of 
Augustenburg engaged him as teacher 
to three of his daughters, and when the 
Schleswig-Holstein war broke out, in 
1849, Gurlitt became a military band- 
master. His compositions are prodig- 


ious in quantity, and range from~- 


songs and teaching pieces to operas, 
cantatas, and symphonies. He died at 
Altona, Lune wm, si90n 1p 
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MARIE HALL. 

Miss Hatt was born on April 8, 1884, 
at Neweastle-on-Tyne, England. She re- 
ceived her first lessons from her father, 
who was a harpist in the orchestra of the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company. She also 
studied with a local teacher, Hildegarde 
Werner. At the age of nine Emile Sauret 
heard her and was instrumental in having 
her sent to the Royal Academy of Music 
in London. She also received instruction 
from Edward. Elgar in 1894, from Wil- 
helmj, in London, in 1896; from Max 
Mossel, in Birmingham, in 1898, and from 
Professor Kruse in 1900. In I901, upon 
the advice of Kubelik, she went to Sevcik, 
in Prague. She possesses a most remark- 
able technic, which she believes is entirely 
due to Sevcik’s wonderful teaching. She 
played for the first time at Prague in 
November, 1902; Vienna in January, 1903, 
and made her London début February 16, 
1903, scoring an instantaneous success in 
all these places. She was also successful 
on her visit to America. While she ap- 
pears to be not very strong physically, 
she possesses a wonderful tone, great en- 
durance and a very adequate technic. She 
has proved herself strong enough to en- 
gage upon long tours, and to perform ex- 
acting programs without fatigue. She 
possesses both talent and perseverance, 
and is easily the foremost living English 
woman violinist. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
(Popularly Handel, properly Hayndel.) 
HANbeEL was born at Halle, Lower Sax- 

ony, Feb, 23, 1685, and died in London, 

April 14, 1759. His father, an elderly sur- 

geon, was opposed to his study of music, 

but through the influence of the Duke of 

Saxe Weissenfels he was placed under 

Zachau, from whom he learned composi- 

tion, violin, clavichord and organ. After 

a brief appointment as organist in Halle, 

he went, in 1706, to Hamburg, where he 

became conductor at the opera house. In 

1706 he visited Italy, On his return he 

was appointed capellmeister to the Elector 

of Hanover, afterwards George I of Eng- 
land. Attracted to London, Handel over- 
stayed his leave. He reluctantly returned 
to Hanover, but offended his royal master 
by again returning to London. It was 
at this time that George succeeded to the 

English throne, and affairs were only 

adjusted between “the monarch and the 

genius by the charm of Handel's ‘““Water 

Music,” which was produced at a water 

festival on the Thames, From that time 

on Handel became the most prominent 
musician in London. He was acknowl- 
edged as the greatest organist of his 
day; was successful as an opera pro- 
ducer, and a conductor as well as com- 
poser; and could dominate the most er- 
ratic of prima donnas and tenors. In 
his 54th year, he tired of court intrigues 
and Italian opera, and took to com- 
posing oratorio for the people. He 
met with tremendous success in his 

“The Messiah,” which was produced in 

Dublin in 1742. In his declining years 

Handel was afflicted by blindness. 


George Frederick Handel 


FRANZ JOSEF HAYDN. 
(Hy’-dn.) 

Franz JOseEF HaypN was born at 
Rohrau, Lower Austria, March 31, 1732, 
and died at Vienna, May 31, 1809. He 
was the second son of a wheelwright 
who was also the organist and sexton 
of the village church. He commenced 
to learn music of his cousin, Johann 
Mathias Frankh, at the age of five. 
Three years later he went to Vienna as 
a chorister of St. Stephen’s Church, 
under George Reutter, who sorely neg- 
lected him. In 1748 he was dismissed, 
owing to his voice having broken. For 
the next few years he lived in obscur- 
ity. He kept himself by giving music 
lessons, and studied when and where 
he could. The poet Metastasio helped 
him a little, and so did Porpora. In 
1758 Count Ferdinand Morzin appointed 
him anusie director at’ Lukavec. ~ in 
1760 he entered the service of Prince 
Paul Esterhazy as second capellmeis- 
ter, from which he was later promoted 
to first capellmeister. Prince Paul was 
succeeded by his brother, Prince Nicho- 
las, in 1762, and from then on Haydn’s 
career was one of great industry, in- 
terrupted only by the occasional “tea- 
pot” storms of his royal master and the 
less endurable and more frequent out- 
bursts of his shrewish wife. During 
that time Haydn’s fame gradually in- 
creased, and his compositions became 
famous. He is described as “The 
Father of the Symphony,’ and com- 
posed 125 works in that form, besides 
numerous other orchestral and chorai 
works—including “The Creation.” 
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ADOLF VON HENSELT 
(Hen’selt) 

HENSELT was born at Schwarbach, 
Bavaria, May 12, 1814, and died at Warm- 
brunn, October 10, 1889. He early went 
to Munich, where he studied pianoforte 
and harmony under Fladt. His talent as 
a musician attracted the attention of 
King Ludwig I of Bavaria, through 
whose munificence he was enabled to 
study under Hummel, and later to spend 
two years at Vienna, where he studied 
theory under Sechter. In 1836 he was 
obliged to go to Carlsbad, owing to ill 
health brought on by overwork, but the 
following year he was able to tour Ger- 
many. His concerts were a great success. 
In 1838 he married, at Breslau, and later 
proceeded to St. Petersburg. Here he at- 
tracted attention in Imperial circles, and 
was offered a lucrative position as in- 
structor in the schools for girls. He re- 
ceived the Order of Vladimir. He was 
also appointed chamber virtuoso to the 
Empress, and instructor to the princes. 
His playing was characterized by remark- 
ably poetical insight. His treatment of 
chord-playing is said to have been su- 
perb; in this he was aided by a peculiar 
hand formation which enabled him to give 
an almost orchestral effect to his play- 
ing. The most famous of his composi- 
tions is the F minor Concerto. He also 
wrote much chamber music, and some 
technical studies. Henselt was held in 


very high esteem by his musical contem- 


poraries. 


Adolf von Henselt 


FERDINAND HILLER. 

HILLeER was born at Frankfort, Octo- 
ber 24, 1811, and died at Cologne, May 
25, 1885. He was of Jewish descent. 
He performed a Mozart concerto at 
the age of ten in public. In 1825 he 
became a pupil of Hummel at Weimar. 
Hummel, perceiving his bent as a com- 
poser, put him through a very severe 
course of instruction. In 1827 he ac- 
companied Hummel on a professional 
tour to Vienna, where he had the 
unique privilege of being present at the 
reconciliation which took place between 
Hummel and Beethoven—then on his 
death-bed. In 1828 he went to Paris, 
then the Mecca of Europe, and here he 


-soon established himself as a teacher, 


composer and fine performer of Beetho- 
ven, In Paris Hiller—enjoyed the 
acquaintance of many distinquished 
people, including Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Cherubini, Rossini, Liszt, Meyerbeer 
and Fétis. In 1836 he went back to 
Frankfort, passing on to Milan in 1837, 
where he again met Liszt and Rossini. 
Here he began his most famous com- 
position, the oratorio “Die Zerst6rung 
Jerusalems,” which interested Mendels- 
sohn so much that Hiller was invited 
to produce the work at the Gewand- 
haus, Leipsic, 1840. In 1850 he became 
capellmeister at Cologne, where he 
organized the Cologne Conservatory. 
He also conducted the lower Rhine 
festivals. In 1884 he retired. His most 
familiar works are the concerto for 
piano in F sharp minor, his cantata, 
“The Song of Victory,’ and a short 
piano piece, “At the Guitar ” 
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LOUISE HOMER. 


Mme. Homer was born in Pittsburg, 
Pa., where her father was a minister. 
She first studied in Philadelphia, and 
later in Boston, where she married 
Mr. Sidney Homer, whose songs have 
- achieved considerable success. Shortly 
after her marriage she went to Europe 
to complete her studies, and after two 
years in Paris made her début before 
a select audience of musicians and 
critics. As a result of this she was 
offered an engagement at Covent Gar- 
den, London, for the following sea- 
son, where she made her début as Am- 
neris in Verdi’s “Aida.” In September 
of the same year she sang at the Royal 
Opera “de la Monnaie,” Brussels. The 
result of her London success was an 
engagement to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, where she has 


| 
| now stung for seven successive seasons. 


She affords a noticeable example of 
the fact that motherhood need be no 
bar to success. She and her husband 
are an exceptionally devoted couple, 
and the famous twins are healthy evi- 
dence of the happiness which has fallen 
to the great singer’s lot. Her reper- 
toire includes many of the Wagner 
operas, in which she sings with re- 
markable dramatic force. She has also 
sung in oratorio, in which she has 
shown that it is possible for a singer 
to be successful alike in opera and in 
the concert room. She has a voice of 
great power, and her notes ring true 
in the upper register and have great 
fullness and richness in the lower tones. 
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JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
(Y ho-ah'-kim) 

Tue celebrated violinist was born at 
Kittsee, near  Pressburg, Germany, 
June 28th, 1831, and died in Berlin, 
August 5th, 1907. He commenced 
playing the violin at the age of five, 
and studied under various masters in 
Pesth, and later in Vienna. At the age 
of twelve he-went to Leipsic (1843), 
where he came under the powerful in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn, who was much 
struck with his genius. After a suc- 
cessful début at a Gewandhaus concert. 
Joachim achieved a great reputation in 
London. Subsequently he returned to 
Leipsic, and studied under David and 
Mendelssohn. He remained in that 
city and was, together with David, 
leader of the Gewandhaus orchestra. 
Frequent tours through Germany and 
England firmly established his high 
reputation. In 1849 he went to Wei- 
mar as leader of the Grand Duke’s or- 
chestra, but not being in sympathy 
with the “new” school, did not remain 
there long, though he continued to be 
on friendly terms with Liszt. An ap- 
pointment as solo violinist to the King 
of Hanover suited him better, and he 
stayed in Hanover from 1853 to 1856. 
In 1863 he married Amalia Weiss, the 
celebrated contralto. Finally he went 
to the Royal Academy of Arts in Ber- 
lin, 1868, as instructor of the violin, 
where he remained till he died. In 
1869 was founded the famous quartet 
bearing his name, which, under his 
leadership, made frequent tours to the 
chief European cities. 
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KARL KLINDWORTH. 
(Klint-vort.) 

KurnpwortH was born at Hanover 
September 25, 1830, and was in early 
youth a skillful violinist. For a time he 
conducted a traveling opera troupe, but 
settled in Hanover as a teacher and com- 
poser. From there he went to Weimar, 
1852, and studied the piano under Liszt. 
He also became cn friendly terms with 
Wagner. Among-his fellow-pupils were 
von Bulow and William Mason. In 1854 
he went to London, where he remained 
for fourteen years, studying, teaching and 
occasionally appearing in public. From 
London Klindworth went to Moscow, in 
1868, to take up the position of professor 
of the pianoforte at the Conservatorium. 
While in Russia he completed the piano- 
forte arrangements of Wagner’s “Ring” 
music, which he had commenced during 
Wagner’s visit to England, in 1855. He 
also completed his critical edition of 
Chopin’s works. He became conductor of 
the Berlin Philharmonic in 1882, in asso- 
ciation with Joachim and Biullner. He 
was also the conductor of the Berlin 
Wagener society. He remained in Berlin 
till 1893, when he retired to Potsdam, 
practicing as a teacher. He has justly 
earned his great reputation as an editor 
of musical works. He has also very finely 
reorchestrated Chopin’s piano concerto, 
though many people still prefer the com- 
peser’s own arrangement of it. 
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JAN KUBELIK. 
(Koo'-belik) 

KugeLIk was born at Michle, near 
Prague, July 5, 1880, His father, though 
only a humble market gardener, was, 
like most Bohemian Czechs, a good musi- 
cian, and played many instruments. He 
also conducted orchestras for festive occa- 
sions. He soon recognized his son’s re- 
markable talent, and when Jan was five 
years old he commenced to give him a 
good foundation in the art of violin play- 
ing. Young Kubelik made rapid advance- 
ment, and in 1888 made his first public 
appearance in Prague. In 1892 he went 
to the conservatory in that city, and was 
fortunate enough to be placed under the 
care of Sevcik, the renowned teacher, 
Thanks to the splendid teaching of this 
able man, Kubelik graduated from the 
conservatory in 18098, and at his final 
students’ concert he played Paganini’s 
D major concerto with such brilliant tech- 
nic as to win recognition as a vituoso 
of the highest rank from the examiners 
and critics. Unhappily for him, his 
father died just as his career was com- 
mencing, and he was left to provide for 
the family. A brilliant success in Vienna, 
however, enabled him to look after the 
material needs of his family, and at the 
same time established his reputation. 
After appearing in Budapest. he went to 
Ttaly in 1900, where he was accorded the 
highest honors. He continued his bril- 
liant career throughout the Continent, in- 
cluding Paris. In London his success was 
phenomenal, and he was regarded as a 
second Paganini. His first appearance in 
this country was in I902-03. 
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RUGGIERO LEONCAVALLO. 
(Lay-on-ca-vah'-lyo.) 
LEONCAVALLO was born at Naples, 
March 8, 1858, and studied at the Con- 
servatory in that city. At the age of 
sixteen he produced an opera entitled 
“Tommaso Chatterton,’ which was a 
failure, though a subsequent revival in 
Rome, 1896, met with success. After 
this failure Leoncavallo went on tour 
as a pianist. While on his travels he 
met Wagner, from whom he received 
much encouragement. He quickly sur- 
rendered to the Wagnerian influence, 
strong evidence of which may be found 
in his trilogy, an “historic play,” which 
consists of three complete operas de- 
picting scenes from the Italian Renas- 
cence. It took Leoncavallo six years 
to collect the material for this work. 
It was not, however, until the produc- 
tion of “I Pagliacci” that Leoncavallo 
achieved anything like a reputation, 
though he was well known as a con- 
cert pianist in various European coun- 
tries. He has written other works 
since then, including an _ orchestral 
tone-poem, and many songs, but “I 
Pagliacci” is the only work which has 
attracted very wide attention. It is 
frequently performed in conjunction 
with Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
which in character it somewhat resem- 
bles. It is also like Mascagni’s opera 
inasmuch as it is the only work of the 
composer which has so far achieved 
real success. Leoncavallo, however, is 
not an old man, and it is possible the 
years may bring forth another work 

worthy of note. 
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FRANZ LISZT. 
(Leest, or, Americanized, List) 
Liszt was born at Raidung, near Oden- 
burg, Hungary, October 22, 1811, and died 
at Bayreuth, July 31, 1886. He was first 
taught to play the piano by his father, 
steward to Prince Esterhazy, but at the 
age of nine, as the result of his extraordi- 
: nary talent, some Hungarian nobles pro- 
ie vided for his education at Vienna. He 
studied piano under Czerny and com- 
position under Sal eri. He went to Paris 
in order to study under Cherubin:, who, 
: however, refused to take him as a pupil, 
as C. was opposed to prodigies. At 
his public appearance in Paris he created 
a tremendous sensation, which was later 
duplicated in London. On the death of 
his father, Liszt became a teacher in 
: Paris. He was much influenced by 
Paganini, whom he heard at this time, 
and was a friend of Berlioz, Chopin and 
many distinguished people. He soon came 
to be acknowledged as unrivaled in his 
wonderful mastery of pianoforte technic 
and toured Europe with amazing success. 
3 In 1847 he was appointed court capell- 
meister at Weimar, where he remained 
till 1861, when he went to Rome. «In 
1865 he took minor religious orders and 
: became the Abbé Liszt. In 1870 he re- 
turned to Weimar and soon became the 
center of a brilliant group of composers 
and musicians interested in the romantic 
; movement in music, which had for its 
leaders such men as Wagner, Schumann ~ 
and Raff. Liszt has added greatly to the 
S literature of the piano. The Hungarian ~~~ — 
: rhapsodies and the famous operatic tran- 
scriptions are best known. 
: 
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EDWARD ALEXANDER MAC- — af 
DOWELL. 

MacDoweE tu was born at New York City, 
December, 1861, and died there January . : 
24, 1908. He studied for three years in 
Paris at the Conservatoire and then 
went to Germany. In that country, 
especially at Wiesbaden, he studied 
under many excellent teachers, but the 
one who had the greatest influence on 
the young Ametican was Joachim Raff. 

The friendship between these two : 
lasted till the death of the German 
composer, who was instrumental in 
calling the attention of the musical 
world to the extraordinary ability of 
MacDowell. Music-loving Germany ap- 
pealed very much to MacDowell, and 
he remained there teaching, perform- 
ing and composing many years. In 
1882 he made the acquaintance of Liszt, 
who. was»-much impressed with his 
genius. MacDowell returned to Amer- 
ica in 1887 and settled in Boston. His 
two piano concertos were produced in 
that city by the Symphony Orchestra, 
and also in New York by the Thomas 
Orchestra. In 1896 MacDowell became 
Professor of Music at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1904 he retired and became 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club in New York, but his increasing 
mental distress prevented him from re- 
maining there long. His compositions : 
are remarkable for their great beauty, 
and show a more distinctively American 
note than has hitherto been obtained, 
It is hoped that Young America wil! 
give the world an opportunity to hear 
his works as often as possible. 
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PIETRO MASCAGNI. 
(Mas-kahn-ye) 

MascaGNr was born at Leghorn, 
December 7, 1863. Originally intended 
for the law, he studied music unknown 
to his father at the Instituto Luigi 
Cherubini under Alfredo Soffredini. His 
father’s discovery would have put a 
stop to this but for the intervention of 
an uncle with whom the lad went to 
live. Some small successes with his 
compositions led to reconciliation with 
his father, and he returned home on 
the death of his uncle, and was allowed 
to continue his studies in peace. Count 
de Larderal, a wealthy amateur, im- 
pressed with a setting of a transla- 
tion of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,’ paid 
his expenses at the Conservatory at 
Milan. Mascagni, however, found the 
routine irksome, took French leave of 
his professors, and became the con- 
ductor of a traveling Opera Company. 
From then on he led a wandering life 
of obscurity and poverty. He at last 
married and settled down at Cerig- 
nola, near Foggia, where he earned a 
precarious livelihood by teaching piano 
and managing the municipal school of 
music. A prize competition, instituted 
by the publisher, Sonzogno, in 1889 
was won by Mascagni with “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The work was produced 
in Rome, 1800, and the composer at 
once became famous. Honors were 
showered upon him, and the King of 
Italy presented him with the Order of 
the Crown of Italy. Other operas fol- 
lowed, but none have achieved great 
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DR. WILLIAM MASON. 


Dr. Mason was born in Boston, January 
24, 1829, and was the son of Lowell Mason, 
whose name is honored by all Amer- 
ican musicians. William Mason was 
not intended for a musical career, but 
his own taste for the art was too 
strong, and after study in Boston he 
went to Germany. Here he became a 
pupil of Moscheles (1849), Hauptmann 
and Richter. Later he studied in 
Prague with Dreyschock, and spent a 
portion of the years 1853 and 1854 with 
Liszt in company with Rubinstein, Von 
Bulow, Klindworth and Pruckner. He 
played with great success at many art 
centers in Europe, and in 1854 returned 
to America. His piano recitals in this 
country were brilliantly successful, but 
he was not fond of travel and soon 
settled in New York, where he speedily 
became famous as a teacher. From 
that time to the time of his death, 
which occurred in July, 1908, Dr. 
Mason devoted himself to teaching and 
developing the musical taste of the 
country with the greatest enthusiasm. 
His efforts were crowned with extra- 
ordinary success and many fine pianists 
received their instruction from him. 
In 1854 he founded a series of chamber 
concerts in association with Theodore 
Thomas, Among the pedagogic works 
associated with his name, “Touch and 
Technic” is probably the one most 
familiar to students. This work has 
been most enthusiastically endorsed by 
Liszt, Paderewski, Joseffy and others. 
Most music lovers are familiar with Dr. 
Mason’s interesting “Memoirs.” 
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MADAME MELBA. 

Mereza (Nellie Porter Armstrong) was 
born May 19, 1859, at Burnley, near Mel- 
bourne, Australia. She early showed 
great talent for music, and made her de- 
but as a singer in Melbourne Town Hall 
at the age of six. She received instruc- 
tion in piano, composition and harmony 
at the local church, where she frequently 
played the organ. Her father, David 
Mitchell, a Scotch contractor, objected to 
her undertaking a musical career, and it 
was not until her marriage to Captain 
Charles Armstrong. in 1882, that the 
young soprano finally decided as to her 
future. In 1886 she went to Europe, and 
after a single concert in London, went to 
Paris to study under Marchesi. After 
a year’s hard work she made her debut 
in opera at Brussels under the name of 
“Melba,” obviously derived from her birth- 
place. She achieved a brilliant success, 
and was almost immediately engaged by 
Sir Augustus Harris to appear at Co- 
vent Garden. She was at once acknowl- 
edged -as in the front rank of singers, 
though her lack of experience hindered 
her a little. From that time on, however, 
Melba made great strides, and has now 
become one of the foremost singers of 
the day, and shares with Tetrazzini the 
highest possible operatic distinctions. She 
has appeared in many lands with the 
greatest success, Her first visit to Amer- 
ica was paid in 1893, when she made her 
debut with the De Reszkes at the Chi- 
cago World’s: Fair. Her voice is re- 
markable for its freshness, evenness, 
and “silvery” quality throughout its en- 
tire compass (B flat to F’”’). 
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GIACOMO MEYERBEER. 
(.1L/-er-bair.) 

Tue famous dramatic composer was 
born in Berlin, September 5, 1791; died 
in Paris, May 2, 1864. Of Jewish fam- 
ily, his real name was Jakob Liebmann 
Beer. A wealthy relative made him his 
heir on condition that he should prefix 
the name “Meyer’ to his surname. 
Giacomo is the Itaiian form of “Jakob.” 
He was a pupil of Clementi for piano, 
and commenced his composition stud- 
ies under Zelter, Mendelssohn’s teacher, 
but soon left him for Anselm Weber, 
and later studied under the Abbé Vog- 
ler, at Darmstadt. Later he went to 
Vienna, and studied piano under Hum- 
mel. He had already composed an 
oratorio and two operas, but they had 
not been very well received on account 
of the heavy contrapuntal style in 
which they were written. In order to 
correct this fault Meyerbeer went to 
Venice in 1815, and commenced writ- 
ing in the style of Rossini, who was 
at that time in the height of his pop- 
ularity. He wrote many operas in this 
style with considerable success. In 
1826 he went to Paris, and it was here 
that his greatest success was achieved, 
commencing with Robert le Diable. Les 
Huguenots followed, and many other 
familiar ones. In 1842 Meyerbeer went 
to Berlin as General Music Director. 
He composed a considerable amount of 
sacred music though his name is in- 
separably associated with opera. 
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MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. 
(MTosh-koff-skee.) 

MoszKowskri was born at Breslau, 
August 23, 1854. His father, a Polish 
gentleman of independent means, early 
recognized his son’s talent. Moszkow- 
ski was taught at home, in the Dresden 
Conservatory, and at the Conservatecr- 
ies of Stern and Kullak, in Berlin, 
where later he taught for several 
years. He made Berlin his headquar- 
ters, making many tours through Ger- 
many, and also to Warsaw and Paris, 
establishing for himself a high reputa- 
tien as a pianist. In 1897 Moszkowski 
moved to Paris, where he now resides. 
He is best known as a composer of 
salon-music, and few writers of the 
day have a more pleasing style. He 
seems to possess the special gift of 
being able to compose characteristic 
music of varied national character, 
from a Hungarian czardas to the well- 
known “Spanish Dances.” Though his 
salon-music vies in popularity with that 
of his distinguished sister-in-law, Mme. 
Chaminade, he has also written in the 
larger forms, having successfully pro- 
duced an opera, Boabdil, der Mauren- 
komg, Berlin, 1892, the music to 
Grabbe’s Don Juan and Faust, 1896, and 
other works of distinction. He has an 
attractive personality, and in a biog- 
raphy he wrote of himself to a friend in 
America he describes himself as “a very 
tidy, aimiable main.” 
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WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART, 
(Mo'tzart) 

Mozart was born at Salzburg, Janu- 
ary 27, 1756, and died in Vienna, Decem- 
ber 5, 1791. He received all his mu- 
sical instruction from his father, at that 
time Master of Court Music. His 
remarkable genius evinced itself early 
in life, and he was allowed to take les- 
sons on the clavier during his fourth 
year. At six he was already a com- 
poser, and was taken by his father to 
the court of Vienna, where he was 


hailed with delight. From thence, after 


a brilliant month or two in Paris, he 
was taken to London. His success was 
instantaneous, and he remained there 
for fifteen months. After further con- 
tinental tours, father and son—and 
daughter, for his sister was almost as 
remarkable a prodigy as Wolfgang— 
were again in Salzburg. In 1769 
Mozart was taken to Italy, and here 
again good fortune attended him. At 
Milan, when only fourteen, Mozart 
Was commissioned to write an opera. 
After four years, a return was made to 
Salzburg, and from this time on Mozart 
was unlucky. A second visit to Paris 
proved a failure. but “Idomeneo,” an 
opera produced in Munich in 1781, was 
successful. The following year he was 
in Vienna, where he married. At this 
time he formed a great friendship with 
Haydn. In 1786 “The Marriage of 
Figaro” was produced, and a year later 
“Don Giovanni.” Ill-health and mis- 
fortune were breaking him down, but 
nothing of it is shown in “The Magic 
Flute,” 1790. 
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ETHELBERT NEVIN. 


Nevin was born at Vineacre, Edgworth, 


Pa., November 25, 1862, and died at 
New Haven, Conn., February 17, 1901. 
Quite early in life he showed signs of 
great musical talent. and his father saw 
to it that he received adequate instruc- 
tion. He studied voice and piano in 
Europe at Dresden under von Bohme. 
Later he went to Boston, where he 
studied piano with B. J. Lang and 
composition with Stephen A. Emery. 
After a few years in Pittsburgh, near 
his birthplace, he went to Berlin in 
1884, where he studied under Karl 
Klindworth. In 1885 he was the only 
American in an artist’s class composed 
of four best pupils of Klindworth’s who 
received instruction from von Buelow. 
In 1887 Nevin returned to Boston, 
where he was engaged in teaching and 
playing in occasional concerts. He 
made his third trip to Europe in 1892, 
when he settled in Paris, where he con- 
tinued to give instruction. At the same 
time he traveled considerably and was 
in Berlin, Venice and Florence. His 
health was not good, and at one time 
he spent a year in Algiers in order to 
recuperate. Upon his return to Amer- 
ica he again took up his residence at 
Vineacre, where he remained for a year. 
In the fall of 1900 he went to New 
Haven, Conn., and continued his mu- 
sical work. His compositions are al- 
most all extremely popular, especially 
the “Rosary.” ‘Narcissus’ is another 
great favorite with the public. Some 
have thought his work at times over- 
sentimental, but it always possesses 
great charm. 
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LILLIAN NORDICA. 


Mur. Norpica (nee Norton) was 
born May 12, 1859, at Farmington, Me. 
She studied singing under John O’Niel, 
New England Conservatory, Boston. 
After singing in church work, she went 
on an extended concert tour through- 
out the country. In 1878 she went to 
London with Gilmour’s Band. She 
then went to Milan, where she studied 
under Sangiovanni, and in 1879 made 
her début in opera, under the name of 
Nordica, at Brescia, as Violetta in 
“Traviata.” She then proceeded to 
Germany, where she sang in various 
cities. In 1881 she was engaged to 
sing in opera at St.Petersburg. In 
1882 she married Mr. Frederic A. 
Gower, and for a time retired from 
public life. A short time afterwards 
her husband was killed in a balloon 
accident, and she resumed her musical 
career at Boston in 1885. She next 
went on tour with Mapleson through- 
out America and the English provinces. 
In 1887 she made her début at Covent 
Garden in the part of Violetta, and at 
once achieved a great success. Until 
1893 she sang every season at Covent 
Garden, which was then under the 
management of Sir Augustus Harris. 
In 1894 she sang in “Lohengrin” at 
Bayreuth. Later she again appeared in 
London, singing in concerts and at 
Covent Garden, adding to her Wagner- 
ian repertoire. Mme. Nordica is one 
of the few singers who excel alike in 
both dramatic and florid singing. 
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VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. : 
(Pahk-man.) 

Dr PACHMANN was born at Odessa, 
Russia, July 27, 1848. His father was a 
Professor at the University and had con- 
siderable reputation as an amateur vio- 
linist, He had, when in Vienna, been on 
friendly terms with Beethoven and 
Weber. Vladitnir studied under his 
father until he was cighteen, when he 
went to the Conservatory of Vienna. He 
studied under Professor Dachs. He ob- : 
tained the gold medal in 1869, and re- 
turned to Russia, where he made his de- 
but. He was very successful, but was 
not himself satished with his own work. 
He retired for a further period of study, 
which lasted eight years. De Pachmann 
then appeared with great success in Ber- 
lin and Leipsic and elsewhere, but still 
felt he had more to learn. He according- 
ly gave up two more years to study. He 
then gave three concerts in Vienna, three 
in Paris, and made his London debut. In 
these he was brilliantly successful, and at 
last satished his own exacting demands. 
His sticcess was maintained in America, 
and De Pachmann is still one of the most 
popular pianists of the day. His taste in 
music is eclectic, but his name has come 
to be closely identifed with the works of 
Chopin. His genius is somewhat marred 
by his eccentricities. He is somewhat 
given to making remarks as to the excel- : 
lence of his playing while performing, and 
to commenting audibly on the heated con- 
dition of the concert room, and such like 
matters, but in spite of his weaknesses, 
and often amusing vanities, he possesses 
a wonderfully poetic nature. 
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GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA 
PALESTRINA. 
(Pah-lays-tree’-na.) 

AuTuHoriTIES differ about the date of 
the birth of Palestrina, some saying it 
was about 1515, and others about 1526. 
He was born at Palestrina, near Rome. 
It is believed that he studied in Rome, 
but in 1554 it is known that he was or- 
ganist at the principal church in Pal- 
estrina. In 1551 he was appointed 
Magister Puerorum (Master of the 
boys) at St. Peter’s, Rome, and later ad- 
vanced to the post of maestro. In 1855 
he entered the papal chapel, but on 
the accession of Pope Paul IV in the 
same year he was dismissed—largely, 
it is thought, on account of the jealousy 
of his colleagues. He was later ap- 
pointed canon of the Lateran, and 
soon became maestro. From the 
Lateran he went to Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, where he remained until 1571. 
The low standard of music in the 
Church at this time was under discus- 
sion by the Council of Trent, and Pal- 
estrina was instrumental in convincing 
them of the value of contrapuntal 
music, as opposed to plain song. His 
famous “Missa Pape Marcelli’ did not, 
as so many dictionaries state, win the 
day for polyphonic music on its in- 
trinsic merits, but was recommended 
by a papal brief as the model from 
which Church music should be formed. 
His art was given entirely to the 
Church, and Palestrina is, perhaps, the 
greatest composer the Roman Catholic 
Church has produced. 
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HORATIO WILLIAM PARKER. 


PARKER was born at Auburndale, Mass., 
September 15, 1863. In his fifteenth year 
he set the fifty poems of Kate Greena- 
way’s “Under the Window,” in two days. 
At sixteen he became a church organist. 
His early activities were spent in Boston, 
where he studied the piano under John 
Orth, and theory and composition under 
Stephen A. Emery and George W. 
Chadwick. In 1881 he went to Munich, 
where he won the affectionate interest 
of Rheinberger, under whom he studied 
the organ and acquired the contrapuntal 
skill for which his compositions are 
remarkable. After three years in 
Munich Mr. Parker returned to New 
York, where he was for eight years an 
organist, and also part of the time 
taught counterpoint at the National 
Conservatory of Music, which was then 
under the direction of Antonin Dvorak. 
In 1893 he won a conservatory com- 
petition for a composition of a cantata. 
He left New York to take up an ap- 
pointment as organist at Trinity 
Church, Boston. At this time he had 
just finished his oratorio, “Hora Novis- 
sima,’ which has won him world-wide 
recognition, and has been especially 
well received in England, and for which 
the degree of Mus. Doc. was conferred 
upon him by Cambridge University. 
Dr. Parker is now Professor of Music 
at Yale, and in 1901 resigned his Boston 
position to occupy a similar one at 
New York, where his work has been 
in the highest degree successful. 
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ADELINA PATTI. 

Pattr is of Italian blood; her father 
and mother were both well known as 
singers in their day. She was born in 
Madrid, February 10, 1843. Her father 
became manager of Italian opera in New 
York while she was still a child, and it 
was while in this country that she re- 
ceived her training, partly from her half- 
brother, Ettore Barili, and partly from 
her elder sister, Amalia, the wife of 
Maurice Strakosch, the impresario. She 
frequently appeared in public under the 
management of Strakosch, and later went 
with Gottschalk to the West Indies. On 
her return to New York in 1859 she 
achieved a great success as Lucia. In 
1861 she made her début at Covent 
Garden, London, and became famous. 
She appeared with equal success in Berlin, 
Paris and Brussels. She sung chiefly in 
the operas of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer and Gounod. Perhaps 
her most famous role is that of Rosina 
in “Il Barbiére.’” The composer, Rossini, 
partly rewrote the music ascribed to this 
character especially for her benefit. She 
toured extensively and did not make her 
final appearance in opera till 1895, at 
Covent Garden. Since then she has been 
appearing in ‘‘farewell concerts,’’ none 
of which, fortunately, have proved final 
up to the present. She is the most famous 
of modern coloratura sopranos and will 
go down to posterity as unequaled in her 
generation. Since her third marriage, in 
1899 (with the Swedish Baron Cedar- 
strom), she has lived principally in Wales. 
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MAUD POWELL. 


Maup PowELu was born at Peru, IIL, 
1868, but shortly after her family 
moved to Aurora. After studying 
with William Lewis, of Chicago, she 
was taken to Leipsic, where she stud- 
ied under Schradieck. After graduat- 
ing at Leipsic she went to study in 
Paris, where she obtained a place in 
Charles Dancla’s class. In 1883 she 
made her English début. While in 
London she met Joachim, who invited 
her to Berlin, where she became his 
pupil. She made her début in Berlin 
at one of the Philharmonic concerts 
in 1885, rendering Bruch’s G minor 
Concerto. In the same year she pro- 
ceeded to New York, and after a bril- 
liantly successful appearance with the 
Thomas Orchestra, she toured the 
States, winning golden opinions. In 
1892 she toured Germany and Austria 
as the representative American vio- 
linist with the New York Arion So- 
ciety, under the baton of Mr. Van der 
Stucken. She also appeared in this 
capacity at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago. In 1894 she organized the Maud 
Powell String Quartet, with which she 
toured through the United States. 
From that time on she has been busy 
touring the United States and Europe, 
everywhere earning the highest praise. 
Maud Powell is a born artist and her 
playing exhibits a firmness, breadth of 
style and finish of technic that easily 
place her among the foremost ranks 
of living violinists. She is undoubt- 
edly the foremost living woman vio- 
linist. ? 
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GIACOMO PUCCINI. 
(Poo-tchee’-nee.) 


Turis brilliant composer was born at 
Lucca, Italy, June 22, 1858. Angeloni, 
of Lucca, was his first instructor, but he 
subsequently studied under Ponchielli 
at Milan Conservatory. The success of 
his Sinfonia-Capriccio prompted Puc- 
cini, on the advice of Ponchielli, to at- 
tempt an opera. “Le Villi” was the 
result, and met -with favor. Subse- 
quently it was enlarged and produced 
ate Lal Scala, NMilant = Puacciniss next 
opera, “Edgar,” failed, but he atoned 
for this in 1893 with “Manon Lescaut.” 
In 1896 “La Bohéme” was produced at 
Turin (February 1), and this placed its 
composer among the foremost of the 
young Italian composers. Much of “La 
Bohéme” deals with the composer’s 
own recollections of days spent not un- 
happily despite an empty _ purse. 
“Tosca” was produced in Rome, Janu- 
ary 14, 1900, and following this came 
“Madam Butterfly,” the most popular 
of all® Bucciniss works Geasescalas 
Milan, 1904.) The world is still await- 
ing Puccini’s setting of “The Girl of the 
Golden West” (1909), and it is possible 
that this work will show an advance 
over its predecessors. Puccini has a 
wonderful gift of melody, and his or-~ 
chestral and harmonic skill happily re- 


“flect the ever-changing moods of the 


drama he depicts. He is easily the best 
of the young Italian composers. 
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STEPHANE RAOUL PUGNO. 
(Pu’-nyo.) 

Pueno was born in Paris, June 23, 
1852. He studied at the Conservatoire, 
where he won the first piano prize in 
1866, first harmony prize and first medal 
for solfeggio in 1867, and first organ 
prize in 1869. He was organist of 
Saint Eugene, 1872-92, and chorus mas- 
ter at the Théatre Ventadour in 1874. 
In 1892 he became a professor of har- 
mony at the Paris Conservatoire, until 
1896, when he was appointed professor 
of the pianoforte at the same institu- 
tion, which position he relinquished in 
ioo1. He has composed a large number 
of light operas, which have been very 
successful, as well as much music of a 
more serious character. His pianoforte 
compositions have been very successful, 
the most familiar to our readers, per- 
haps, being “Farandole.’ It is, how- 
ever, as a pianist that Pugno has 
earned the highest reputation, and his 
interpretation of Mozart’s music has 
earned him especial commendation. 
His first appearance in London, which 
took place in 1894 at a recital of his 
Own, was a great success, and he has 
established himself as a great favorite 
in England. His subsequent visits to 
the United States have added to his 
reputation and given pleasure to many 
thousands of American concert-goers, 
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SERGIUS VASSILIEVITCH RACH- 
MANINOFF. 


(Rach-man-een’off.) 


Tue birth of Rachmaninoff took place 
at Nijni-Novgorod, April 2, 1873. In 
1882 he entered the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory and studied under Dem- 
janski until 1885, when he proceeded 
to Moscow. At the Conservatory in this 
city he studied under Siloti for piano- 
forte. Composition he studied under 
Arenski and Taneieff, and in 1891 he 
won the “grand goid medal.” He then 
distinguished himself as a concert pian- 
ist, and spent some time giving recitals, 
with such success that he was engaged 
by the London Philharmonic Society 
as pianist, conductor and composer. 
Here again he met with considerable 
favor. In 1902 he played at the Vienna 
Symphony concerts, and in 1903 ac- 
cepted a position as a teacher in the 
Marien Institute for Girls in Moscow. 
During the coming season (1909- 10) he 
is to make his appearance in America. 
At present, however, he is better 
known in this country as the composer 
of the beautiful “Prelude in C sharp 
minor,’ and various other pianoforte 
compositions. Rachmaninoff is also 
the composer of a considerable amount 
of music of a more elaborate nature. 
His one-act opera, “Aleko,” was pro- 
duced with success in Moscow in 1893. 
He has also composed a considerable 
amount of orchestral music, including 
a symphony. 
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JOSEPH JOACHIM RAFF. 
(Rahf) 

Rarr was born at Laken, near the Lake 
of Zurich, May. 27, 01822,and  diedat 
Frankfort-on-Main, June 25, 1882. He 
was largely self-taught and showed great 
persistence and energy in acquiring facil- 
ity in the exercise of his profession. In 
1843 Mendelssohn looked over some of 
his manuscripts, and, recognizing his 
great ability, gave him an introduction to. 
Breitkopf & Hartel, the celebrated pub- 
lishers. Raff was-also very- much be- 
friended by Liszt, always willing to aid 
young genius, and also by Von Bilow. 
In 1854 Raff married Doris Genast, a 
well-known actress, and they went to 
Wiesbaden, where Raff soon established 
a reputation for himself as a teacher and 
composer. He moved to Frankfort in 
1877, and became a teacher at the Hoch 
Conservatory. He remained in Frankfort 
till he died. It is chiefly as a composer 
that Raff is known, and in this respect 
he is more remarkable for his fecundity 
than for his refinement. He was the 
author of eleven symphonies, three operas 
and a large amount of chamber music, 
among which may be reckoned the ever- 
popular violin piece, “Cavatina.’ He had 
an astonishing command of contrapuntal 
resource, and his scores are full of skill- 
fully wrought devices that were intro- 
duced with the art which conceals art. 
Raff was a great leader in the forces of 
the “Romantic School,” and took a prom- 
inent part in the polemic discussions that 
heralded the works of Wagner and Liszt. 
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CARL HEINRICH REINECK& 
(Ry'nek-ke) 

REINECKE was born June 23, 1824, ai 
Altona, and was taught chiefly by his 
father at home. In 1843 he toured 
North Germany, Norway and Sweden. 
Leipsic was his home for a while, but 
further concert tours followed, and in 
1846 he was made Court Pianist to King 
Christian VIII of Denmark. In 1851 he 
became a teacher at Cologne, but moved 
in 1854 to Breslau, where he directed the 
Singakademie. In 1860 he went to Leip- 
sic, becoming director of the Gewandhaus 
concerts—a position relinquished only in 
recent years to Arthur Nikisch. He was 
at the same time made professor of piano- 
forte playing and composition at the 
Leipsic Conservatoire. In 1897 he be- 
came head of that institution, retiring in 
1902. In spite of his devotion to teaching, 
he found time to make concert tours 
throughout Europe which have always 
been successful, and he is the composer 
of over 200 compositions. Reinecke be- 
longs to an older generation, and had lit- 
tle sympathy for Wagner and Liszt, and 
the hot-blooded romantic composers of 
their day. He inclines more towards 
Mozart and Mendelssohn, and has not 
unfrequently been severely criticised for 
his conservatism. But he is, none the 
less, a great teacher, and his pupils have 
been such men as Chadwick and Joseffy 
of America, Sullivan of England, Max 
Bruch of Germany, and Svendsen of Noi- 
way. 
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JULIA RIVE-KING. 


Jutia RIvE was born on October 
21 1e57,. ac cincinnati. Ohiowssdler 
mother was a _ well-known teacher, 
and was responsible for the early edu- 
cation of her daughter, who appeared 
in public for the first time in her eighth 
year. Soon after she became a pupil 
of Dr, William Mason and other emi- 
nent teachers in New York. At the 
age of fifteen she was taken to Europe 
to complete her training, and studied 
under Reinecke at Leipsic. She also 
studied in Dresden, under Blassmann 
and Rischpister. Under the direction 
of Reinecke she made her début at the 
age of seventeen and created a furore 
at her initial performance. A contem- 
plated European tour had to be aban- 
doned on account of the death of her 
father, and she returned to America. 
In 1873 she appeared in public at Cin- 
cinnati, and shortly afterwards at a 
Philharmonic concert in New York 
(1875). Her reputation rapidly in- 
creased, and she became, as she still 
is, one of the foremost woman pianists 
in America. Her career has been a 
long succession of triumphs from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1876 she 
married Mr. King in Milwaukee, and 
from that time on she has used the 
name of Rive-King. Her repertoire is 
said to be very great, rivaling that of 
Rubinstein and von Bitlow. She has 
also established a reputation as a com- 
poser of charming piano pieces, of 
which “On Blooming Meadows” is a 
great favorite. 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL. 
(Ros'-n-tahl.) 

ROSENTHAL was born December 18, 
1862, at Lemberg, where his father was 
professor at the chief academy. At eight 
years of age he commenced his piano 
studies under Galoth, who did not pay 
much attention to technic, but allowed 
his pupil the greatest freedom in sight- 
reading, transportation, and modulation. 
The method is curious, and not to be 
recommended, though in this case it 
does not seem to have been harmful. 
In 1872 he became a pupil of Mikuli, the 
editor of Chopin, who trained him 
along more academic lines. On the ad- 
vice of Joseffy, Rosenthal, still a lad, 
was sent to Vienna, where he became 
a pupil of Joseffy, who gave him a 
thorough grounding in the method of 
Tausig. A tour through Roumania 
followed during his fourteenth year. 
In 1878 Rosenthal became a _ pupil 
of Liszt, with whom he = studied 
in Weimar and Rome. As _ Liszt’s 
pupil he made his appearance in 
St. Petersburg, Paris, and. elsewhere. 
His general education, however, was 
not neglected, and in 1880 Rosenthal 
qualifed to take the philosophical 
course at the University of Vienna. Six 
years later he resumed his pianistic 
career, achieving brilliant success in 
Leipsic, and subsequently in England in 
1895, and later in America, where he 
has always met with the greatest suc- 
cess. His technical accomplishments 
are enormous, and he possesses a re- 
markable touch. 


CIAOCCHINO ANTONIO ROSSINI 
(Ros-see'nce) 

Rosstinrt was born at Pesaro, Italy, 
February 29, 1792, and died in Paris, 
November 13, 1868. His father was a 
horn player, and his mother a singer, 
so that he was brought up in a musical 
atmosphere. At the age of four his 
parents were obliged to leave him in 
Bologna during their travels in search 
of a living. Here it was that Rossini 
studied. His first opera was produced 
in Venice, in 1810, but the first real 
great success followed three years 
later, when Tancrcdi was produced in 
the same city. After this the Italians 
began to realize they had a genius 
emong them. His next great success 
was Il Barbiere di Siviglio, produced at 
Rome in 1816. Its first performance was 
a dismal failure, but its second per- 
formance was a dazzling success. In 
1823 he went to London, where he 
made $50,000 in five months. Foggy 
London, however, did not please the 
sun-loving Italian, and Rossini de- 
parted for Paris. Here he undertook 
to manage an opera house, but met 
with a failure which in no wise dis- 
turbed him. 

His last opera, William Tell, was also 
his greatest. He wrote no more during 
the remainder of his years, except 
Stabat Matcr, in 1832. He returned to 
Italy in 1836, but seven years later he 
was back in Paris, where he remained, 
delighting the exacting Parisians with 
his whimsical humor and satirical com- 
ments until he died. 
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CHARLES CAMILLE SAINT- 


SAENS. 
(Sangh-sahn.) 

Satnt-SAENS was born in Paris, Oct. G, 
1835. He early showed great aptitude for 
music, his mother and his aunt being his 
first instructors, He still keeps the piano 
on which he had his first lessons. He 
studied piano under Stamaty, theory 
under Maledon, and under Benoist for 
organ. At the Conservatoire he studied 
composition under Gounod, Reber and 
Halévy. He commenced his musical 
career aS an organist, and at one time 
held a post at the Madeleine, but in 1870 
he gave up this work in order to devote 
himself to compositior. At that time also 
he commenced touring and giving con- 
certs in all the chief European musical 
centers. He has been a great traveler, 
and has earned and won a great reputa- 
tion both as pianist and conductor. It 
is chiefly, however, by his ability as a 
composer that he has won his high dis- 
tinction, and Saint-Saéns has written 
much in all styles. Among his piano 
pieces, the first mazourka is the compo- 
sition most familiar perhaps to students, 
while many arrangements of his “Danse 
Macabre” are performed. His church 
music is in demand, and his chamber 
music is exceedingly beautiful. “Samson 
and Delilah” is the best known of his 
operas. He is at his best in writing for 
orchestra, and he has been called a close 
disciple of Berlioz, but is without the 
latter’s extravagance, Saint-Saéns stands 
midway between the older classic schools 
and the modern romantic style. 
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PABLO de SARASATE. 
(Sarra-sah’teh) 

SARASATE was born in Pampeluna, 
Spain, March ro, r844, and died at Biar- 
ritz, September 21, Foo8. At the age 
of twelve he already possessed some 
proficiency on the violin, and on Janu- 
ary I, 1856, he entered the Conservatoire 
of Paris as a violin student. He be- 
came a favorite pupil of Alard, under 
whose tutorship he gained the first 
prizes. He entered Reber’s harmony 
class, but relinquished that study in 
order to take up his career as a virtuoso, 
His consummate skill and attractive 
personality speedily won him distine- 
tion in Paris and the French provinces, 
and endeared him to the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen, But Sarasate was 
a nomad by instinct, and sought a 
wider field. He played all over Europe 
and in North and South America. He 
made a second visit to America in 
188o, in company with D’Albert. In all 
his wanderings he achieved brilliant 
success. Flexibility of tone awas his 
chief characteristic, and, while not lack- 
ing in the warmth and fire his Spanish 
blood warranted, he will always be 
remembered as the chief exponent of 
liquid melody. As a composer for the 
violin, he wrote much that was well 
calculated to display his ability, His 
four books of Spanish dances are 
among the most popular violin solos in 
existence. Sarasate possessed two 4% 
Stradivari violins, one of which, dated: << 
1724, was presented to him by Queen 
Isabella of Spain. 
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Pablo de Sarasate 


XAVER SCHARWENKA 
(Shar-ven'ka) 

XAveR SCHARWENKA was born January 
6) “18508 at. Samtenss bolish elrussias 
From there his father moved to Posen, 
where he first took up the study of 
music, though it was not till 1865, when 
his father moved to Berlin, that Schar- 
wenka decided to adopt music as a 
profession. Here he studied under 
Kullak to such good purpose that in 
three years he was appointed teacher 
under Kullak. In 1874 he resigned to 
teur Germany, giving recitals, which 
were extremely successful. In 1881 he 
returned to Berlin and was appointed 
pianist to the Prussian Court, and in 
the same year founded the Scharwenka 
Conservatory, which was later asso- 
ciated with that of Klindworth. It was 
at this time he composed his B flat 
minor concerto, which was much ad- 
mired by Liszt. In 1891 he came to 
New York, where he founded the 
Scharwenka Conservatory, but after 
seven years returned to Berlin, where 
he received the title of Ritter, was 
made a Doctor of Music, Royal Pro- 
fessor and Senator of the Prussian 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

He has written a considerable amount 
of music, including an opera entitled 
“Mataswintha,’ and has been very suc- 
cessful in the smaller forms. His 
Polish dances are familiar to most 
pianists. Scharwenka’s pianoforte tech- 
nic is remarkable for brilliance of tone 
and clearness, 


Franz Xaver Scharwenka 
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HENRY SCHRADIECK. 
(Shrad’-eck.) 

SCHRADIECK was born at Hamburg, 
April 29, 1846. He received his first 
violin lessons from his father, and made 
his first public appearance at the age of 
six. He studied under Leonard, in 
Brussels, where he gained first prize. 
Afterwards he went to Leipsic, where 
he became a pupil of David. In 1863 
he became a soloist at the Reinthaler 
concerts at Bremen. The following 
year he went to Moscow as Professor 
of the violin. In 1868 Schradieck re- 
turned to Hamburg, to take up the posi- 
tion of conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, vacated by Auer. After six 
years he became concert-meister at the 
Gewandhaus in Leipsic, professor at the 
conservatory, and leader of the theater 
orchestra, His reputation as a teacner 
became very great and his duties very 
onerous. In need of a complete change, 
he left Leipsic for Cincinnati, O., whe-re 
he taught in the College of Music, and 
also organized an excellent symphony 
orchestra. In 1889 he took up his old 
position at Hamburg, besides teaching 
at the Hamburg Conservatory. Subse- 
quently he returned to America, becom- 
ing a teacher in New York, and in 
Philadelphia. He has written excellent 
pedagogic material for the violin, in the 
way of studies, finger exercises, etc., 
and undoubtedly deserves the reputa- 
tion he possesses of being one of the 
foremost violin teachers of the day. He 
has also interested himself in matters 
connected with the making of violins. 
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FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT. 


‘(Shoo’-bairt.) 

SCHUBERT was born at Lichtenthal 
(near Vienna), January 31, 1797, and 
died in Vienna, November 19, 1828. He 
was one of fourteen children, and lived 
in great poverty. Holzer, a Lichtenthal 
musician, gave him his first instruction, 
and Schubert showed abnormal skill in 
harmony. His voice procured him a 
position in the Convict, Vienna, where 
boys were trained for the Imperial 
Chapel choir. The boys were encour- 
aged to study composition, but the 
work was of a desultory nature. In 
1813 Schubert’s voice broke, and, as he 
failed to pass the examination which 
would have brought him a scholarship, 
he qualified as a schoolmaster, and for 
three years aided his father in Lichten- 
thal. Salieri aided him in the study of 
composition, and his works achieved 
occasional performance. Between his 
seventeenth and eighteenth birthdays he 
composed one hundred and forty-four 
songs, and so prolific was he that he 
once wrote eight songs in a single day, 
including “The Erl-King.” In 1818 and 
1824 Schubert spent his summers as 
teacher in the family of Count Ester- 
hazy, but mostly his life was spent 
among Bohemian companions in vari- 
ous stages of poverty. His composi- 
tions range from his wonderful songs 
to symphonies, and in all he proved 
himself one of the supreme masters. 


._ Not even the story of Mozart is more 


pitiable than that of the neglect Schu- 
bert received from his contemporaries. 


Franz Peter Schubert 


CLARA SCHUMANN. 
(Shoo'-mahn) 

Tue subject of this sketch was the 
daughter of Friedrich Wieck, and was 
born in Leipsic, September 13, 1819, aid 
died at Frankfort, May 20, 1896. She 
studied under her father, and it was not 
long before her ability manifested itself. 
In 1828 Clara Wieck (Veek) made her 
first appearance in public at a Gewand- 
haus Concert, playing the F minor Con- 
certo of Chopin. Her astonishing skill 
and interpretative insight won her many 
distinguished friends, among them being 
the aged Goethe, whom she met at 
Weimar. She then toured Europe, and 
achieved enormous success, especially in 
Paris, where her genius won her such 
friends as Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Chopin and Kalkbrenner. In 1837 she was 
made Imperial Pianiste, and excited the 
admiring envy of Liszt, not yet ccme to 
his own. In 1840 she married Robert 
Schumann, in spite of active opposition 
on the part of her father. The happiness 
of their union and the devotion she 
showed to her husband make one of the 
most beautiful romances in the history of 
music. Schumann’s nervous breakdown 
at Dusseldorf, ard subsequent insanity, 
which culminated in his death, seemed 
only to increase her devotion to him. 
After his death Clara Schumann re- 
sumed her concert career until 1878, when 
she became a teacher of piano at Dr. 
Hoch’s Conservatory, Frankfort. It is 
impossible to estimate the value of the 
work she did in popularizing Schumann’s 
music. 
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ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
(Heink, ei as “eye.”) 

Mme ScHuUMANN-HEINK was born in 
Lieben, near Prague, June 15, 1861. 
She was the daughter of an Austrian 
army officer in very poor circumstances. 
At the age of ten she went to an Ursu- 
line convent, where she sang, entirely 
by ear, in the choir. Materna, who 
heard her sing, was impressed with 
her voice, and was instrumental in se- 
curing her an engagement at the Dres- 
den opera, 1878. Her contract also 
obliged her to sing in church, where 
her imperfect musical knowledge hin- 
dered her greatly. She accordingly 
took lessons of Franz Willrer, In 
Dresden she married a retired army 
officer named Heink, and in conse- 
quence lost her operatic engagement. 
A year later she made her appearance 
in Hamburg. For the next five years 
she was very unhappy, and often in 
dire straits. “A-brilliant success at a 
Berlin benefit concert, however, earnea 
her an engagement in that city for 
the following summer. Her success 
reached the ears of the Hamburg 
director, who gave her a more impor- 
tant part to play. She scored a great 
success. About this time she separated 
from her husband and married Carl 
Schumann, the actor. A London suc- 
cess followed, and in 1898 she came to 
America. She scored a great triumph 
here, has become an American citizen 
and has never lost the public affection 
which she secured in this country 
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EDUARD SCHUTT. 
(Schueet) 

Scuttr was born in St. Petersburg, 

October 22, 1856. Quite early in life he 

came under the influence of Anton Rubin- 

stein, with whom he was on terms of : 

personal friendship. It was through the 

influence of the great pianist that Schtitt’s 

parents were persuaded to allow Eduard 

to adopt the artistic career. Graduating 

with distinction from the St. Petersburg 

conservatory, Schtitt went to Leipsic, 

where he studied under Jadassohn and 

Richter. After completing his course at 

Leipsic he became a pupil of Leschetizky 

in 1878. He then commenced his musical 

career in earnest ard went on tour. In 

1881 he succeeded Mottl as conductor of 

the Wagner Verein, an important musical 

organization in Vienna. On behalf of 

this society he attended the first perform- 

ance of Parsifal in Bayreuth, where he 

was accorded the signal honor of an ad- 

dress from Wagner in person. From 

1884 to 1887 he again went on tour. Since : 

then he has devoted himself to composi- 

tion, and has remained principally in 

Vienna, where he also does a little teach- 

ing. He spends a considerable part of his 

time in the Austrian Tyrol. His com- : 

positions for the piano include the well- 

known “Confessions,” “Canzonetta,” the 

beautiful “Carnival Mignon” .and_ the 

ever-popular waltz, “A la Bien Aime.” 

He is one of the most melodious and 

able composers of the present time, and 

has a large following of admirers. He 

has also composed in the larger forms. : 
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LUDWIG THEODOR SCHYTTE. 
(Skittay.) 

ScHyYTTE was born at Aarhus, Jutland, 
Denmark, April 28, 1850. He did not 
originally intend to adopt a musical ca- 
reer, but commenced life as a chemist. 
In 1870, however, he found that he pre- 
ferred music to medicine and studied 
piano under Anton Rée, ard Edmund 
Neupert. For composition he went to 
Gebauer and Gade. Finally he departed 
to Berlin, where he studied under Tau- 
bert, and eventually he went to Liszt at 
Weimar. Schytte was appointed head of 
an advanced piano class at Horak’s Acad- 
emy in Vienna, where he remained from 
1887 to 1888. Since that time he has con- 
tinued to reside in the Austrian capital, 


-and has won distinction as pianist, teach- 


er, and composer. It is in the latter 
capacity, of course, that his name is most 
familiar to music lovers, and his de- 
lightful, melodious music is steadily 
gaining in popularity. His “Vivandiére ” 
and the beautiful “Vienna” waltz readily 
occur to the mind as excellent examples 
of his piano writing, He has also com- 
posed a considerable amount of chamber 
music of a more elaborate character, and 
has a concerto for piano and orchestra 
which was favorably received. He 
wrote acomic opera, “Eahrendes Volk,” 
which, however, failed to obtain a 
hearing. His one-act opera, ‘‘Hero,” 
was more successful and was produced 
in Copenhagen in 1808, and his operetta, 
“Der Mameluk,” obtained a hearing in 
Vienna in 1903. His song cycle, “Die 
Verlassene,” is also regarded as a nota- 
ble example of his excellent. workman- 
ship. 
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Ludwig Theodor Schytte 
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JEAN SIBELIUS. 
(Si-bay’-lius.) 
SIBELIUS was born at Tavastehus, 
Finland, December 8, 1865. He origi- 


» nally intended to study law, but his 


musical proclivities proved too strong 
for him. He became a student at the 
Musical Institute at Helsingfors in 1885, 
where he remained until 1888. The fol- 
lowing year he went to Berlin and be- 
came a pupil for counterpoint of Albert 
Becker. In 1891 he proceeded to 
Vienna, and there studied under the 
veteran composer, Carl Goldmark. In 
1893 Sibelius was appointed instructor 
of theory at the Musical Institute and 
Orchestra School, Helsingfors, where 
he has been eminently successful. He 
has done a great deal on behalf of 
Finnish music, especially as regards 
Finnish folk-song. Though he is justly 
famed as a teacher, having now become 
principal of the institute at which he 
formerly studied, it is as a composer 
that Sibelius is best known to the 
world. His opera Tornissa olija impi 
(“The Maid in the Tower’), which was 
produced in Helsingfors, 1896, is usually 
regarded as the first Finnish opera, 
though there is one by Pacius which 
precedes this work. He has written 
two symphonies and several works for 
orchestra, including Tuonela (“Hades”) 
and Kuolema (“Death”). He has also 
composed many piano pieces and songs, 
which are beginning to become popular. 
His music is unmistakably “Northern” 
in character, and strikes a distinctly 
national note. 


Jean Sibelius 
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CHRISTIAN SINDING 
(Sin'ding) 

SinpiInG was born at Kongberg, Nor- 
way, January 11, 1856, and when quite 
young evinced a talent for composition. 
After studying for a while in Chris- 
tiania, in 1874 he placed himself under 
the stern rule of The Leipsic Conserv- 
atory. Carl Reinecke was his teacher, 
as he was of Sinding’s distinguished 
fellow-countryman, Edward Grieg. Sin- 
ding was also greatly assisted by Adolf 
Brodsky, to whom later he dedicated 
his violin concerto, Op. 45. While at 
Leipsic Sinding won a royal scholar- 
ship by waich he was enabled to pro- 
ceed to Dresden, to the Hochschule in 
Munich and to Berlin. Upon his re- 
turn home he settled in Christiania, 
where he took a position as organist 
and devoted himself to teaching, work- 
ing at composition in his spare tim2. 
Since then he has continued as he he- 
gan, making occasional tours through 
Europe. In 1890 he moved to Copen- 
hagen. While younger than Grieg by 
thirteen years, he is considered by 
some to be a finer composer, though 
probably not by the majority of musi- 
cians. His music, however, exhibits 
marked individuality. Perhaps his most 
widely known composition is the beauti- 
ful ‘“Fruhlingsrauschen’—“Voices of 
Spring’—though his symphony in D 
minor, first produced in 1890, was what 
first attracted general attention to him. 
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PETER ILJITCH TSCHAIKOWSKI. 

z ( Tchigh-koff’ -skee. ) 

TSCHAIKOWSKI was born on Christ- 
mas Day, 1840, at Wotkinsk, Russia. 
He originally intended to become a 
lawyer, but eventually studied composi- 
tion at the St. Petersburg Conservatory 
under Rubinstein. In 1866 he became 
an instructor of harmony at the newly- 
founded Moscow Conservatory, a post 
which he retained until 1877. Through 
the generosity of a lady admirer, whom 
he knew only by correspondence for 
some years, he was provided with an 
income of about $2500 a year, which 
enabled him to devote himself entirely 
to composition. His life was an un- 
eventful one, and was passed partly in 
St. Petersburg, partly in Italy, and 
partly in Switzerland. In 1891 he came 
to New York for the dedication of 
the Carnegie Music Hall. He died of 
cholera at St. Petersburg, November 6, 
1893. His music is extremely char- 
acteristic of the Russian temperament, 
though modified with Teutonic ideas. 
It possesses much fiery energy and is 
highly colored in its larmonic basis 
and strange rhythms. He is at his best 
in compositions for the orchestra, 
though much of his chamber music is 
extremely attractive. There is a strong 
pessimistic note in almost all his music, 
which is possibly due to his Russian 
ancestry. He was a man of melancholy 
disposition and _ suicidal tendencie® 
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GIUSEPPE FRANCESCO VERDI. 
(V air'-dee.) 

Verpt was born at La Roncole, near 
Busseto, Parma, October 9, 1813, and 
died at Milan, January 27, 1901. He was 
the son of the village innkeeper, who 
was also a grocer. He first studied 
under the local organist, whom he 
succeeded at the age of ten. In 1831 
his father’s friend, Barezzi, provided 
him with means to go to the Conser- 
vatory at Milan, but the director of 
that institution rejected him on ac- 
count of “lack of talent.” Verdi there- 
fore studied under Lavigna, the cem- 
balist at La Scala Theatre. In 1833 he 
returned to his native village. In 1836 
he married the daughter of his’ bene- 
factor, Barezzi. He returned to Milan 
in 1838, and his opera, “Oberto,”’ was 
accepted. It was a great success, and 
Verdi was commissioned to write three 
other operas, one every eight months. 
The sudden death of his wife and 
two children, however, saddened him, 
and the first of these operas, a comic 
one, disgusted Verdi so much, and 
failed so signally, that it. was = two 
years before he again wrote an opera. 
“Nebuchadnezzar” was the next ven- 
ture, and attained great popularity. 
After this came a long series of suc- 
cessful operas, including “Rigoletto” 
and “Il Trovatore,” and culminating 
in his masterpieces, “Aida,” “Otello,” 
“Falstaff”? and the “Requiem Mass.” 
While influenced by Wagner and 
ethers, Verdi preserved his own indi- 
viduality in a remarkable degree, 
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Giuseppe Francesco Verdi 
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HENRI WIENIAWSKI. 
(Vee-nee-ahvs’-ki.) 

Tuts celebrated violinist was born at 
Lublin, Poland, July to, 1835, and died 
at Odessa, April 2, 1880. In eariy 
youth he went with his mother to 
Paris, where he studied at the Con- 
servatoire under Clavel and Massart. 
In 1846 he obtained the first prize of 
the violin class. He then returned to 
Russia, and during 1849-50 studied har- 
mony. His reputation as violinist grew 
rapidly, and in 1860 he was appointed 
imperial chamber virtuoso at St. 
Petersburg, where he remained till 
1872. He resigned to undertake a tour 
to America with Anton Rubinstein, 
which extended on his own account 
till 1874. About this time Vieuxtemps, 
who was at Brussels, became ill, and 
Wieniawski was telegraphed for. He 
arrived in the Belgian capital in 1875 
and worked with great success until 
Vieuxtemps was able to resume his 
teaching. Wieniawski again became a 
victim of the “wander-lust” and con- 
tinued touring through many countries 
and cities till he died in a Russian hos- 
pital in a state of destitution. His 
violin compositions are familiar to all 
violinists, especially his two mazurkas, 
“Kuyawiak” and “Obertass,” both of 
which are frequently heard. His con- 
certos, two in number, are also remem- 
bered. His music shows his fiery tem- 
perament, and demands considerable 
virtuosity for good rendering 
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Several among the Musical Celebrities 
sketched in the foregoing pages have died 
since the book was originally brought out. 


The text is therefore subject to the 
lowing corrections : 


NaMeE Diep 
CARRENO MR INPREGAN IS Seaeusereant reese June 12, 
IDEBUSSieN Gr Ar ecto; SaaS eee March 26, 
Gum eA PAR eg beh vg a ee March 30, 
IGIND WORTH he ts Soret ne 
TEKONCAV ATO nea) ae eee August 9, 
IMIOSZAROW SIRT aN" nao ewe ee peer March 8, 
IARI Re Ed el Verse sess Pray canes December 18, 
DPRViies Aaa eet once one sone September 27, 
PoweitL, Maup..... Re eee eh ae January 8, 
IRUCCiNI A Gls cen ee ees November 29, 
RETNECKE @ Coullsetr 2 eee ene March 10, 
SATING SAIS S th Once ee Setar ne December 16, 
S CEVAIRSVVE Ni cg Aces eS December 8, 
SCHRADIECK Gaeta te Spee tee te March 25, 
SCHVITE See oe ee eee December 11, 
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